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THIS REPORT DOCUMENTS THE RESULTS OF A REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM FOR 170 PERSONS, SELECTED BY. THE STATE EMPLOYMENT 
service, who suffered from severe and chronic UNEMPLOYMENT 
(HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED). THE DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS, EMPLOYMENT HISTORY, 
ETC., WHICH WERE GATHERED THROUGH TESTING AND INTERVIEWS 
INDICATED THAT CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT IS A SYMPTOM OF DEEPER 
PSY^CHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. A SPECIAL GROUP ANALYSIS DESCRIBES 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUPS OF TRAINEES WHO WERE 
categorized on the basis of certain outcomes ("NO SHOWS,* 
DROPOUTS, UNEMPLOYABLESi ETC.) AND GIVES AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE NATURE OF THESE GROUPS AS AN AID IN THE SELECTION OF 
POTENTIAL TRAINEES. THE SERVICES OFFERED BY THE CENTER AND 
THE OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM ARE OUTLINED. TO MEASURE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM, THE CENTER STUDIED THE 

employment rates, the level of jobs attained, and the costs 

OF THE PROGRAM. (PS) 
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SUMMARY 



Thxs Tftpor't docuni6nts th6 x*68uXts of 3 z*6h3bXXXf3'tXoD ppoprsin for* fhos6 
unemployed who find it difficult to enter the labor market without spe- 
cial hexp* The report differs from others because these unemployed were 
selected by the Enployment Service rather than by a rehabilitation re- 
source. The population, then, represents a ^oup of people who have 
been frequently labeled as the ”hard-cox*e unemployed.” They might be 
characterized as people who remain unemployed despite a reasonably 
abundant job market and the usual efforts of a community to get them 
back to^work. It is probable that every community has a hard-core 
group similar to this sample. The report is of interest not only be- 
cause the groip is unique but also because this study analyzed their 
special problems, the program and the results* 

The Center found that the hard-core unemployed have a long history of 
severe and multiple problems, only one of which is unemployment. The 
ma 3 wity have had difficulties throu^out their life; in marriage and 
family relationships, living with themselves and others, limited edu- 
cation, inept social skills, physical disabilities as well as inter- 
mittent employment. 

The Center views their unemployment as a symptom of more basic psycho- 
logical and' social deficiencies. Education and skill problems are of 
lesser significance. Moreover, these difficulties appear to have existed 
for many years and are ^parent in almost any area of their lives one 
chooses to examine — be it the marriage that failed, entanglements 
with the law, or the social isolation which so frequently character- 
izes them. These deficiencies are difficult to treat since many of 
them do net see their own needs and often fail to make use of help 
when it is provided. In essence, the core of the hard-core unemployed 
appears to be mental illness. 
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Between Octdber 1963 and October 1964 the Twin City offices of the 
Minnesota State Employment Service referred 170 unemployed persons to' 
the Minnespolis Reh^ilitation Center. The Employment Service felt that 
these peopli neodod speed?.! service-? beyond those that they normally 
provide to the unemplo;^>'ed 9 The Center was to offer any available ser- 
vice which might be helpful in assisting them to prepare, obtain, and 
hold a job. T]io f«i”>d=? were made available through the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (Public Law 87-415). 

The most rewarding end result is that 70% of those who successfully 
completed the program are currently employed on appropriate jobs. 

Our tentative conclusions are that they are holding these jobs. Em- 
ployment, however, is not the only product of the Center's services. 

The staff also feels that mmy of these trainees obtained psychological 
gains and consequently are more effective in dealing wich life problems 
even thou^ their grip on employment might be tenuous. 
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As In sny pirajsct ^ sons z*68uXts. sz*s disturbing* Among thsss sthk th# 

46% that wars refarrad but nevar started the pro^am, the 19% who dropped 
out after starting end the 19% who were classed as not enployable des- 
pite the Center* s efforts* 



Although the coiiplete report documents a number of interesting and 
significant findings three- primary conclusions are as follows : 



1 . 



Hiis sample of Hard-Core unenployed are out of wox^ 
primarily because of mental illness rather than factors 
such as age, educaticm and skill* In employment tez^, 
they are poor jd> seekers and thefy often fall to hold jobs. 



2 . 



Intensive services which provide simultaneous assistance 
for a number of life problems are helpful in getting the 
majority of them jobs and assisting them to hold jobs* 



3. 



The financial costs of such a program are less than regular 
MDTA programs even though extensive services are needed* 
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I. Introduction 

Following the passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
^ (MDTA Public Law 87-415) on Nardi 15 » 1962 » the Minneapolis ReWili- 

tation Center (NRC) considered the implications of this legislation 
for the unemployed and what role the Center might plqr. Early impres- 
sions were that this Act, with its emphasis on skill development, mi^t 
not be the best approach towards helping the "hard-core unemployed." 

Our own experience with unemployed people led us to believe that their 
psydiological problems were often related to their lack of training and 
subsequently would make it difficult for them to be retrained^ 

As nationwide experience was gained from MDTA programs, it became appar- 
ent that the Act was skimming off the more capable unenployed, leaving 
a residue of people whose unemployment persisted in spitei of the services 
that were offered. 

Becaiuse of the Center's historical concer:i for persons having unusually 
severe enployment problems, liaison was established with government offi- 
cials on both the state and federal levels to discuss the practicality 
of providing the NRC patterns of services under MDTA to those who could 
not be served tinder existing Employment Service (ES) programs. As a 
result a contract was signed which provided twenty-five percent of the 
MRC services for a one-year period of time to a group of hard-core 
unenployed selected and referred by the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Hopkins 
4' offices of the Minnesota State Employment Service. 

The purpose of such a service was twofold: (1) To test out the Center's 

- capabilities in helping them to secure employment; (2) To find out what 

kinds of problems are related to their unemployment. It was felt that, 
in view of impending legislation growing out of the antipoverv:y program, 
and a growing national concern for the jobless, that the NRC could help 
obtain a better understanding of the chronically unenplqyed and the ser- 
vices which they need as well as the outcomes which might be expected. 

II. Selection and Referral 

In order to encourage referrals to the Center's program, it was decided 
to make the referral process as simple as possible. To accomplish this 
it was decided that referrals would be made on a postcard giving only 
bare essentials needed by the Center to make contact with the trainee 
and thrcu^ interviews by the Center to complete the selection. Since 
it is difficult to communice^e the many resources of the NRC program 
as an aid in selection it was decided to ask the Enployment Service to 
refer to the Center any trainee they felt they could not serve and let 
f the NRC make the final decision. As it turned out only a very few clients 

were rejected by the Center using this method. 
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A cO^lete account of methods employed in selection is included 
in Appen^x, under the title "Guidelines for Selection and Referral*" 

III* Services Offered 

The Center offers 16 services which prepare and usist unemployed persons 
to obtain and hold a job* The services are as follows: 

1* Housing and Relocation 
2* Social Casework Evaluation 
3* Social Casework Treatment 
4* Group Work 

6* Work Evaluaticm Assessment (work habits r, skills « etc*) 

, 6* Work Evaluation Treatment (Development of good work habits, motiva- 
tion, etc*) 

7* Work Evaluation Tridning (Lindted to entry level, occupations) 

8* Vocational Counseling Assessment 
9* Vocational Guidance 
10* Job Development 
11* Job Placement 
12* Job Retention Services 
13% Clinical Psychology Diagnosis and Testing 
14* Clinical Psychology Treatment 
15* Medical Screening 
16* Psychiatric Review and Consultation 

Right prof essional persons conduct these services: 

1* Vocational Counselor 
2*. Caseworker 
3* Work Evaluator 
4* Clinical Psychologist 
5* Gr«u|> Worker 
6* Physician 
7* Psychiatrist 
8* Coordinator 

Each of these eight persons comprise a team* Each of the sixteen 
services were available to all of the trainees starting the program* 
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These 16 services are provided over periods ranging from two or three 
months up to two years* Any or all of these services are available to 
tte trainee on the basis of his desire and ability to profit from them. 
The utilization rate of services ..is described in a later section* Nor- 
mally, trainees receive services over a period of time raiging from 10 
to 12 months* The basic purpose of this: highly Individualized service 
..8 to prepaid the trainee fbr enplpyment in such a manner that he be- 
coms enable of menagihg his vocational and his personal life in a more 
effective fashion* Specifically the objectives of this program are as 
follows : 
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1. To d«v»lop within oach trainee an awareness of his total life 
situation and the personal resources which he can brins to bear 
on his problens* 

2* To assist him in mobilizing these resources toward solving not only 
present but also future problems* 

3. To identify appropriate vocational objectives commensurate with 
his own skills and abilities and the opportunities offered in the 
job market* 

4* To Improve his work habits, to a point that will enable him to retain 
employment* ^ . 

* ‘*4 , 

teach him technKjues of job finding which can be used in securing 
employment and to provide direct job placement assistance* 

6* To provide him. with short term training in entry level occupations* 

7. To aid in the development of social skills » grooming habits and 
^als behaviors which will faciHtate a variety of program 
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To assist him in making use of social^ psychological^ recreational 
and medical resources in the community if they are needed* 

In summary, these many services provided by the MRC enable the trainee 
to pwpaw for, obtain and hold a job. It is also hoped that through 
the development of personal resources each trainee will function better 
in a number of other vays well* 

During the course of this one-year project a total of 170 unemployed 
persons were referred to the Center for an interview with the anticipa- 
tion that the Center could provide services. However, It soon became 
^parent that the number of potential cUents needing special services 
to exceeded the Center’s capacity to serve them. This demand was not 
antiupated, since unemployment in this labor market is typically low 
and during the courae of the project ranged from 3% to 4%* In order to 
reduce the long w^ting list, it soon became necessary to employ a quota 
system whi<* would regulate the number of referrals sent by ea^ local 
office of the ES in the Twin City area. 

IV. Characteristics of Clients Accepted 

not possible to obtain accurate statistical information 
trainees accepted by the MRC of referrals from the Minne- 
Employment Service, the following summary offers a reliable' 
to^S!^°^ hard-core unemployed” whose problems the Center sou^t 
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A« E^loymttnt Histoty 

A glancft At the figures below in Table I describing the 
past eng>loyitient history clearly reveals that unejnployinent 
was severe and chronic* The avrriige rate of unenployment 
in relationship to the total la}« force in this labor 
max^cet area during the 12 months of the project was 3«4%« 
Yet, the ty^icsd trainee ha^ been uneirployed on an average 
of 11.9 months prior to starting the Center's program. 
Almost half of the group (45%) had been o»Tt of work at 
least half the time during the past five years* Table I 
shows the percentage 6f time worked for 160 trainees during 
the past five years* 

TABLE I 



Percentage of time 
Employed during 
Past Five Years 


Percentage 
of Trainees 


0 - 25% 


24% 


26 - 50% 


21% 


51 - 75% 


23% 


76 - 100% 


24% 


Not Applicable 


8% 



The median length of unenployment was 6*5 months for the total 
sanple* when compared with the average (11*9), reflects that the 
sample must have contained some indi^duals with extensive unemploy- 
ment* Such is the case since further analysis showed that 32% of 
the sample had been unemployed a year or more prior to referral to 
the program* The distribution of unemployment prior, to starting. 
..the program is clearly bimodal; 56% were unenployed 6 months or less 
lea^ng only 12% with 7 to 11 months of- prior unemployment* For 
these trainees work was not only intermittent but when they did 
work the average length of time they held a job was only 1 1/2 years 
in contrast to the nrtional average of 4*5 years* 

A total of 63 past job references were obtained. Over 60% of these 
were rated by our counselors as showing unsatisfactory perfoxmance 
on the job. Many trainees were fired directly and others were eased 
out less dramatically* 
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The figures indicate that the Center was providing services 
to persons with histories of unst^le and persistmt unen^lpyment 
dating back at least five years* Furthermore p these trainees 
did not appear to have eny immediate job prospects* In sumnary 
not only did this group have great difficulty in finding work 
in a reasonably substantial labor market , but they also had an 
equally difficult time in holding a job* 

B. Occupation Level 

As might be expected the hard-core unemployed tend to have 
been previously employed in the less skilled occupations • 
althou^ this occurrence is not as great as might be anticipated* 
Figures show that trainees classed as unskilled appear five 
times more frequently than expected «nd that service workers 
occur twice as often* However» this population of hard-core 
unemployed had approximately 3% more workers with past work 
histories in the clerical areas than one normally finds in 
the Minnesota labor force* Only two trainees had been em- 
ployed in the professicnalp technical and managerial areas* 

The percentage of trainees with job histories in the semi 
skilled and unskilled areas was approximately twice that of 
the expected rate using a sample of Minnesota employed workers 
as a comparison* 



' In summary p althouj^ the hard-core unemployed more often 
than not have work histories in the unski lied » semi-skilled 
and service occupations (approximately 651 as conpared to 27% 
in an employed Minnesota population) p a fair number (24%) had 
their prior work histories classified as clerical and sales 
and professional p occtpations which ofteh find themselves on 
shortage lists in large metropolitan areas* 

C* Intellectual Level 



As a measure of intelligence the Center uses the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale which is routinely given to each 
trainee* The full scale scores ranged from 135 (trainee was 
felt to be unemployable) to 54 (trainee is now working)* The 
average IQ was 93* From this data it appears that intelligence 
does not significantly differ from that of the general popula- 
tion and that on the surface it does not appear to be a factor 
which is related to the trainee's unemployment* 

D* Educational Level 

The average number of years of education for those that were 
were referred was 9*5 years* Approximately 1/3 of the group 
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had a high school diploma .or more , 55% had- between 8 and 
12 years of school while the remaining 15% had less than an 
8th grade education. 

Using a population derived from the United States 1960 Census 
for persons 25 years or older the following conparisons can 
be made: The trainees seen in this project had less total 

years of formal sdiooling (9.5 versus 10.6) « fewer high sdiool 
graduates (30% versus 52%) but approximately the same percentage 
(15%) of those who had less than an 8th grade education. 

IiL summary, this population has fewer well educated people 
(12th grade or above) but a normal amount of people with 
severe (less than 8th grade) educational deficits as compared 
to the general population as a whole. 

On the basis of these findings the Center concludes that al- 
though the educational level of this sanf>le is depressed the 
figures do not indicate that the years of formal schooling 
■ is a substantial problem with this population. 

E. Reading Disabilities 

Since there has been a great deal of national concern about 
providing basic education courses for the chi^ically unem- 
ployed, the Center became interested in this possible thera- 
peutic measure, unfortunately, this interest occurred too 
late to obtain a 100% sample of reading skills. However, 
approximately 80% of all the trainees starting the program 
did receive a Gates Reading Survey as part of the program. 

Overall results show that this group has a reading compre- 
hension score at the 7.7 grade level. Compared with the 
median educational level (9.0), the discrepancy is not great. 
National surveys of reading skill for the general population 
tend to be near the 8th grade level. 

However, the Center was interested in a more- detailed analysis 
to see whether or not there were individual trainees who had 
reading deficiencies whidi might be corrected through a reme- 
dial reading program. Thus a total of 77 trainees, oiit of a 
possible 91 who started the program, were. given reading tests. 

To decide who had a serious reading problem, the Center select 
ted for analysis all trainees who had less than 6th grade read- . 
ing dl>ility, the level below which reading disability was regarded 
as a vocational or employment handicap. A total of 14 such per- 
sons were identified. However, thx^e trainees drqpped out before ' 
additional assessment could be done , reducing the sample to 11. 

As a gross measure of capacity to profit from a remedial reading 
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px^ogram the Center first used intelligence tests and found that 
the. average IQ of this group of 11 was 78, and the average read- 
ing skill, 4«5 grade level. 

Thus it is clear that many who were poor readers were also 
limited in intellectual capacity. An additional one-third of 
these poor readers showed signs of brain damage using psychologi- 
cal tests. 

Out of this original sainple of 11, only 5 trainees cg>peared to 
have the intelligence to profit ^K)m a reading program. How- 
ever, an additional assessment revealed that they were not 
interested in sudi a program or had already failed in such a 
program. In other instances environmental problems made it 
Impractical to provide such a service. 



Our results show that between 15% to 20% of the group had a 
reading problem which could pose as. an employment barrier 
(below the 6 th grade level in reading skill). However, when 
one considers the reading potentiality, it becomes evident ^ 

that many of them could not profit from such a program due to 
intellectual limitations, brain damage, personality disorders 
and lade of interest. 

These findings do not necessarily mean that there were not 
some trainees - those with reading levels above the 6 th grade - 
who could profit from a remedial reading program. However, since 
it is doubtful that for these trainees reading level is a sig- 
nificant vocational problem, the Center did not pursue the 
further. It was also found that poor readers were as 
likely to find a 30 b as good readers, and that therefore .for 
this grotq> 5 reading level was not a primary factor -in their j 

unemployment. 

i F. Deficiencies in Arithmetic | 

I ■ • ‘ 

Although proficiency in basic arithmetic is not needed in all 1 

I occ^rtions, it was assumed by the Center that occ»g>ational [ 

I mobility mi^t be restricted by lade- of it and that an analysis 

I of deficiency might therefore be worthwhile. s 

I Consequently a Hide Range Achievement Tesi in arithmetic was 

Siven to 62 trainees. The average arithmetic scom was at the ! 

5.8 grade level. Of these, 16 scored below the 5th grade level, [ 

^ minimum for ^rfprming the four basic skills in computation - 

adding, subtracting^ multiplying and dividing. These 16 had an 

average IQ of 80 and a jading level at grade 4. Twenty-five ’ 

P***ce»t had organic brain damage on psychological tests. 1 
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From this gx^p of 16 the Center found 6 trainees whose arithmetic 
skills wete .si^ificcintly lower than their IQ*s warranted ». and identi- 
fied them as potential candidates for a remedial course in arithmetic* 
No such course was offered » however » for reasons determined by the 
vocational cpun^lore who interviewed them: They were not interested^ 
too disturbed to profit from such a course • or they could see no rela- 
tion between arithnetic skills and their vocational goals. 



In summa^ it can be said that arithmetic levels are consistently 
lower than reeKling levels and represent a severe basic educational 
problem for 30% of the group. However* since computational skills 
are less critical to employment than reading idcills* and since it is 
doubtful that all of the 30% could profit from a remedial progr^* 
it is probable that a remedial arithmetic program would have a minimal 
effect in obtaining or holding a job. 



6. Miscellaneous Demographic Variables 



1. Age 



Table II shows the distribution of age for the total sample of 
170 trainees. 



TABIf II 



AGE 


"per CENT 


18 or less 


4% 


19 - 24 


21% 


25 - 34 


20% 


35 - 44 


24% 


45 - 54 


15% 


55-64 


13% 


65 + 


3% 



It was anticipated thait the age distribution would be bimodal witii 
peaks occurring under 21 and over 55 yet Table II reflects an 
almost normal distribution. The total sample had an average age 
of 37 years. This distribution indicates that a deviant age is 
not ah universal characteristic of the hard-core uhempldyed. Age 
was also not related to a successful employment outcome for those 
that completed the program. . 



2. Sex 



In the total sanple 85% were males and 15% females. Studies of 
M^esota unemplpyosnt ^d insurance claimants typically shows, 
a distribution of 75% males and 25% femmes. The Center's e:^eri- 
ence with unemplpyed males and females has been that a male ten^ 
to be a more difficult placement problem than the fen»le. It 
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may be that ES is e^qwriencing similar results. In terms 
of obtaining employment as a result of Center services thex*e 
appears to be a slight advantage for women. 



3. Marital Status 



An unusual characteristic of the hard-core unemployed is 
that only 45% are married. This figure is in contrast to 
a recent study based on a random sampling of unemployed 
persons in Minnesota which showed over 70% married. The 
divorce rate also appears to be deviant^ occurring twice 
as often in this group as in the population previously 
mentioned. This fact coupled with others to be described 
later, suggests that these trainees are not only unattrac- 
tive in the labor market but perhaps lack appeal in the 
marriage market as well. 



4. Source of Income 



The current sources of income at the time of referral for 
this group came from a variety of sources. The two most 
common were welfare programs (35%) and friends, relatives 
or spouses (30%). A surprisingly large number, 58% had at 
one time or another received support money from welfare 
programs. 



Observations by the Center’s staff were that although most 
gro^ had .been living on a low income for quite a 
period of time, few trainees had an acute financial problem 
dnd s6ldom 69^r6ssftd 3n xnnn6di3*t6 concsrn ov6r inon6y« It 
appeared that the trainees had made an adjustment to a mar- 
ginal income to the point where the financial rewards of a 
3ob may have had a limited impact on their motivation to 
^tum to work. In most instances the present source of 
.income was ”safe” although limited, and for only a small 
number of trainees was the threat of losing their present 
income (e.g. Workmen’s Compensation or Unemployment Com- 
pensation money running out) an impetus to obtaining a job. 



Only 9 trainees of the 88, whose source of income was known, 
were living on Unemployment Compensation. 



In 'general, the Center staff feels that the promise of an 
MDTA training allowance for this groiQ> would have a limited 
effect on the trainee’s participation in a rehabilitation 
propam, and that certain psychological pi^lems (e.g. moti- 
vation, fears) pose more critical .issues. 
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5. Race 



2 - Approximately 11 % of the sample were.non-whltes« The Twin 

City metropoUtan area has less than a 3% non-white popula- 
; tiOT. However, the percentage of ra^al minority found in 

this sample is almost Identical to that of a local popula- 
tion of unenployed adults. Race, incidentally, was not 
related to outcome. 

6. Physical Handicaps 

I 

i interest to the Center’s staff was the prevalence of 

] physical disability among the trainees, and whether or not 

I ® subst^tial number of them would be eligible for services 

j under the state rehabilitation program. 

i wS vocational counselors felt that approximately 

1/3 of this group had a physical problem which would effect 
I vocational plannin?. These disabiHties were usually not 

visually apparent and consisted of problems such as back 
I syndromes, heart disease, etc. In about 10% of the total 

I sample it was felt that the medical problems were the most 

j s gnificant factor in explaining the trainee's unemplo]rment. 

^ |[t was estimated that 55% of the sample would be eligible 

I state DVR sewices. Approximately 20% of the sample 

j hM already received some services fix>m the state rehabili- 

j ^ tation agency prior to referral to the MRC. 



i the occurrence of physical disability in this population 

I j^presents a big problem. The severity of such problems 

< has a definite impact on vocational planning for many 

trainees (39%) and there will be some trainees who should 
. receive ^dical services. Fortunately the Center did have 

I a physician who could provide information concerning the 

j functiOTal limitations of the trainee's medical problems 

. p well as to recommend medical services. However, d>taln- 

I ing medical treatment programs was another matter arid those 

j that were needed (a small number) had to be arranged through 

i ® variety of local community resources. 



In sugary it is apparent that physical problems are of 
considerable, significance in planning for this population 
and medical services, both diagnostic and treatment, 
appear to be needed. * 




H.. Psychological and -Social Ch^acteristics 



Of considerable interest to the Center's staff 
of psychological and social pathology for this 



was the extent 
grotp of chronically 
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unemployed individuals* Early in the program it became clear 
that this population had rather serious personal problems which 
would be major issues in any rehabilitation effort. Consequently 
for those trainees who actually started the program, 6 problem 
areas were measured by the staff using rating scales and other 
methods. Tne results of this study folloi’r: 

1. Kiown Psychiatric Diagnosis 

The Center's casework staff was asked to indicate whether 
or not each trainee hafd' an established psychiatric diagnosis, 
by a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, prior to referral 
to the MRC. *.Forty percent of the trainees had a psychiatric 
label. Although no comparative figures are available, this 
number most likely exceeds what might be expected. In essence 
this total represents the minimum amount of official psychi- 
atric disorders which were present. The figure is minimum 
since a number of these trainees , regardless of the severity 
of their psydiological problems, may have successfully avoided 
referral to a psychological resource. In other instances this 
type of history was probably not revealed. 

2. Hospitalized for Mental Illness 

The second problem to be investigated was the severity of 
psychological pathology. To find out we asked whether trainees 
had ever been hospitalized for mental illness in either a 
public or private hospital. The t^ulation shows that 20% 
of those who were available for such; a rating (N=96) had a 
history of hospitalization for mental Illness. 

Again, althou^ no coni^arative figures are available, it appears 
that among the hard-colt's unemployed there is a large number 
of well-identified, psychiatrically disabled persons who at 
one point in their lives required hospitalization. 

3. Had Recf^ived Prior Mental Health Services 

The Center was next interested in measuring the frequency 
with which trainees had rciceived assistance in solving their 
emotional problems from a recognized community agenqr such 
as a mental health center, a family counseling agency, or 
a welfare department. (Financial assistance services were 
not counted.) A total of 42% of those who started the pro- 
gram had been seen by other agencies for treatment of emo- 
tional problems. In effect, this total represents those 
that had received out-patient services. This figure reflects 
to some degree the amount of community services which had 
been provided. 
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This statistic shows that a rather large number of trainees 
had already been provided psychological arid social services 
^d were well known to a nuinber of community resources. Two 
issues might therefore be raised: 

a. Although many had received help, unemployment and 
personal problems persisted. The services had a 
questionable effect, at least in employment outcomes. 

b. A rather high proportion, 58%, did not receive any 
assistance in spite of the fact that the most signifi- 
c^t characteristic of the entire sample was mental 

llness. From these facts, it might be conjectured that 
many of the hard-core unemployed do not voluntarily seek 
mental health services and therefore are not consistently 
served by the mental health resources available. 

4. Family Reassurance 

pie Center has always felt that the attitude of the family 
to^rd the trainee's rehabilitation effort is ari important 
factor in his program. To measure this the Center staff was 
^ked to rate after the first orientation interview whether 
he family was positive, neutral or negative concerning the 
trainee s participating in the Center's program. Table III 
shows these results: 



TABLE III 



Family Attitude 


Percentage 


Positive 


19%. 


Neutral 


25% 


Negative 


24% 


Doesn't Apply 


32% 






tl ^his group was not able 

?« ^ ^ reassurance siqiport and guidance 

in their rehabilitation effort. 

5. Drinking 

As one in^cator of psychological pathology the Center's 
wcational stajf sought to measure with a rating scale the 
degree to which drinking was a problem for the trainee in 
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relation to his being able to get a job or keep a job. The 
survey showed that 23% of the group had such a problem. Al- 
though this total is not a high one , it likely is a minimal 
figure, since soik trainees do hot admit to the fact that 
they drink. Others were not labeled as problem drinkers, 
since it could not be demonstrated that drinking had had an 
effect on their vocational adjustment. 



The problem drinkers were hidden drinkers who, by emd large, 
had not received help for their drinking problems from a re- 
cognized resource (e.g. AA). They also tended to be rather 
defensive about their drinking h^its and generally refused 
to acknowledge that drinking was a problem. 



Criminal Activities 



Another indicator of social pathology rated by the Center 
was involvement in criminal activities other than minor 
traffic offenses. Approximately 33% of the 91 trainees who 
started the program had such a contact. An additional check 
with the Minnesota Department of Corrections verified the 
Center's records, and established the incidence of more seri- 
ous offenses, since minor infractions and many juvenile records 
are not always reported to the Corrections Department. A total 
of 23% of the 170 referrals were found to have serious crimi- 
nal records and were at some time either on probation, parole 
or institutionalized. 



On the surface, this figure seems to pose a serious problem. 
But these mitigating facts might be. added: many of the crimes 

committed occurred earlier in a trainee's life, and few of 
them were crimes for profit. In general the figure points 
to the fact that at some time in their life, 33% had engaged 
in anti-social behavior which came to the attention of law 
enforcement officials. 



I. Personality Measurements 



A final, more objective analysis of personality was made of each 
trainee using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). Each trainee ^le to read was administered this test 
during the first day of the Center's program. 



This analysis indicates first that the group as a whole has 
substantial emotional pathology. Only one of three trainees had 
an MMPI where all of the scales were below a T score of 70 
(exclusive of validity scales). One third had one scale over 
70 while the remaining one third had two or more statistica. ly 
deviant scores. The rate of deviant profiles is approximately 
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four times the expected rate. 



A second factor revealed by this analysis was the type of 
psychopathology encountered. A study of the most deviant 
psychological characteristic using the MMPl reveals that 24% 
of the group have their highest score on scale number four^ 
Psychopathi. i)eviation. This rate of occurrence is eight 
times that ci‘ the e}q>ected frequenQr. 



The following description of the samples* MMPI profiles was 
made by a clinical psychologist: ’’These people ar*e often 

unreliable and irresponsible with a deviant set of goals and 
values which probably conflicts with those of the average 
person in our socie^. They tend to be distrustful and sus- 
pect the motives of others. They are significantly depressed, 
worried and anxious. From a work standpoint they would have 
difficulty in concentratingon a job and would be Inefficient. 

They o^en have problems of getting al<xig with others in a job 
situation, especially supervisors. Many would be fussy about 
the kind of job they would take and would tend to disced or re- 
ject job opportunities for non-relevant reasons. This population 
is a chronically disturbed one and the difficulties are prob^ly 
long standing. They tend not to seek help for psychological prob- 
lems and resist programs which would change them.” 



A final question concerning the characteristics of trainees 
asked of our vocational staff was: Which of the factors listed 
below do you feel best explains your client's uneiiployment? The 
results were as follows: 



Client has psychological, social-psychiatric problems, 
^ese may show up as poorly motivated, bad appearance, 
inappropriate and peculiar behavior, hostile, bad work 
history, etc. - 67%. 



2 . 



Ucks marketable job skills (dull, automation victim, etc.) 
15%. 



3. Age - client too young or too old - 9%. 



Has severe medical. pz*oblems (cerebral palsy, heart 
disease, etc. - 8%... 



V. Conclusions Based on the Characteristic of ’’Hard-Core Uhenployed” 



The following conclusions about the chronically unenployed seem to 
be warranted by the information presented in the preceding analysis: 



A. 



Most of the 170 clients studied have had a history of intermittent 
enployment with short periods of unsatisfactory performance on 
marginal jobs. 
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B. They have niultiple probleins: Lade 6f vocational skill, physical 

handicaps, and personal and family difficulties* However, the 
most prevalent problem is a lack of resources to deal with their 
total life situation* In most instances, unemployment seems to 
be a symptom of deeper psychological problems* 

C* From a vocational standpoint two types of problems recur* The 
following section describes these problems as seen by the voca- 
tional counseling staff: 

1* Poor Job Seekers: They tend not to seek work on a consistent 
basis and there are frequent periods of weeks and months when 
no attempts at all are made* Many trainees do not apply to 
the right firms; either the company does not have jobs com- 
mensurate with the skills the trainee has, or the hiring re- 
quirements (minimum high school diploma) exceed the capabili- 
ties of the trainee* Their job interviewing techniques are 
often inept and they fail to inspire confidence that they 
are "job ready” and can be productive* Their history of un- 
employment and their poor references arouse suspicion which 
many trainees find difficult to overcome because of inappro- 
priate interviewing technique*. Poor grooming and slcppy dress- 
ing also contribute to the negative response of employers* 



2* Poor Job Holders: In some cases the trainee has obtained 

a job at a level which exceeds his skill* In other cases 
the opposite was true* More frequently the trainee has 
exhibited behavior which employers find impossible to toler- 
ate: absenteeism, difficulty in getting along with super- 

visors and fellow workers, and lade of productivity because 
of inattention, carelessness, etc* Of the two major factors 
in job retention, productivi'ty and personal relationships, 
the latter was the more significant problem* Comments of 
past employers and observations at the Center both testify 
that while the worker was able to get the work done, his 
behavior was inappropriate and fostered dislike of supervisors 
and co-workers* 

VI. Special Group Analysis 

This section describes the characteristics of grovps of trainees \ 

who were categorized on the basis of certain outcomes (e.g. "no 
shows,” dropouts, employelbles, etc)* The purpose of this section 
is to obtain a better understanding of the nature of these gx»oups 
. as an aid in programming or in selection of potential trainees* 
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TABLE' IV 

DISPOSITION OF 170 TRAINEES 
WHO WERE RE^RRED 



Category 



Number 



Percentage 



Failed to j^ppear for first 
interview 


.33 


19% 


Not interested after first 


7 


4% 


interview 


Rejected by Center 


8 


5% 


Failed'to dtart Program after 


31 


18% 


first interview 


Started Program 


91 


54% 



5 



Table IV shows that almost half (46%) of those referred failed to 
start the program. It a^o reveals that relatively few trainees 
were rejected by the Center, 



TABLE V 

DISPOSITION OF 91 TRAINEES 
WHO STARTED THE PROGRAM 



Category 


Number 


Percentage 


Dropouts 


17 


19% 


Uhemployables 


17 


19% 


Employable 


54 


59% 


Program Interrupted 


3 


3% 



r 

I 

i 

I 



Table V shows that appro^mately 60% of those who began the program 
were considered eirpli^able by the Center’s counseling staff. This 
definition of employable is a liberal one and generally any trainee 
who has even a slight chance of ob^atoing and holding a job is con- 
sidered to be employable and provided placement se^ices. 
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to help assess these ppoblem groups the NRC with the cooperation of 
the ES and other agencies who supplied information, analyzed the 
. ' ^ groups listed above to see what characteristics appeared. 

^ ■ . . • . ' ■ • . 

] A. Those VJho Failed to Appear for First Interview 

This groiq> of 33 trainees, referred to the Center by the ES, 
represents 19% of the total sample. They were never seen by 
any menber of the NRC staff, but on the basis of information 
supplied by the ES, these observations seem warranted: 

The "no shows" had a significantly less serious unemployment 
problem than other groups. During the past five years they 
had worked more than the others and their periods of recent 
unenployment had been brief. However, they appeared to be 
deficient in the skills required to compete for jobs. 

The number of females in this group was twice that of any 
other group. 

. Two types of "no shows" were recognized^ ( 1) Those who were 
unskilled but psychologically stable and whose employment 
problems probably did not seem to them severe enough to re- 
quire rehabilitation. (2) Those who were psychologically 
disturbed and probably did not wish to reveal their problems. 

It is also pcMsible that their desire for employment was not 
substantial. 

V B. Those not interested following first interview, and those 

rejected by Center 

I A total of 15 trainees did not start the program either 

j because the Center rejected them or the trainees stated 

I } that they clid not wish to start. 

An analysis of the group rejected by the Center shows these 
reasons: Trainees were almost psychotic and in need of hos- 
pitalization; they needed a long-term sheltered workshcp, or they 
needed services that should be provided by the Division of Voca- 
tional Fehabilitation. The. most consistent trait of this group 
was the need for services other than those that the Center could 
provide. 



Seven trainees decided not to use the MRC program following 
an explanation of services. Again, a variety of reasons were 
given, some very appropriate: Financial need not a problem; 

oh Veterans Admnistration Pension; belief that they can do ■ 
just as well oh their own; doubt that they would fit into the 
program, since not handicapped; or (as actually stated in a 

record) "does not want in." 
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C« Failed to Start Program after First Interview 

A total of 31 appeared for the first interview and received 
an e 3 q>lanatiqn of the services offered* Though a date was 
set to start the program, they did not appear. Contact was 
again made with the trainee and the Employment Service was 
notified. A second attempt to contact the trainee and urge 
him to return either to the Employment Service or to the Center 
for services was made but regardless of these attempts, 18% 
of the referred trainees failed to start the Center’s program. 



Some, decline in the problem is to be noted in the fact that 
while 60% failed to appear during the first half of the pro- 
ject, only 40% failed to start during the last half. Uiless 
the ES modified its selection technique, there is no ready 
explanation for this fact. 

However, several methods to help solve this prdi>lem were tried 
out to help both those who failed to start the program and those 
who dropped out. 




1. Orientation interviews were lengthened and re-focused in 
the hope of increasing the client’s commitment toward "doing 
something about your employment prd>lem" rather than empha- 
sizing the trainee’s psj»^chological problems and the need for 
psychological treatment. 

Many of these trainees did not see themselves as psycholo-^ 
gical problems regardless of the Center’s point of view. 

When it became apparent that these trainees became concerned 
about our concern with their mental health some undoubtedly 
jpreferred not to undertake such an experience. In profes- 
sional jargon , they demonstrated little interest in a psycho- 
logically based service and our efforts to encourage such 
a viewpoint probably backfired. 

2. An attempt was made to encourage family si^pport of the 
trainee’s participation, if at all possible. 

3. The lag between the first interview and starting the program 
was shortened. 

Although these efforts and others did help, the problem continued to 
occur throughout the project. It is possible that through a more 
sophisticated analysis of these two groups and other procedures (for 
example, more aggressive reaching out by the Center staff) this number 
could have been reduced. However, lack of interest in receiving help - 
poor motivation, etc., is probably a cbmnxx) and chronic problem and 
it may be that a certadn erosion must always be expected. [- 
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types of people appeared to comprise the "no 
Jie first type consisted of those who had a reasonably 
go^ woric history and skills but had not actively been seekW 
wo^. It may be that the first interview which tends to have^a 
what m you doing about your unenployment" emphasis jarred them 

the total "no starts'? ' 
obt^ned a 30 b prior to the starting date. The second type seemed 

to financial base and possibly was resistant 

to a program which involved a great deal of effort and physical 
Mvolvement with promise of a limited financial reward. The third 
t^e seemed to consist of a group of hostile and suspicious indi- 
^duals who were prone to blame their unemployment on others. 

They were r^her guarded in the interview. Later investigation 
showed a high rate of criminaUty and several cas’es of institu- 

following the orientation inter- 



D. Dropouts 



of • V national manpower programs is- that 

U w n P«>gnam. do start 

timal (mri^ canpxete it. Tlje dropout rate for the tradi- 

It is tends to be approximately 22 %. 

It IS consider^ly higher than this in the Twin City area. Burine 

i "d^utsf" ““i-* »* 



Stfcio^d »as less than 

ff ^ f dacUned during the length of the project. 65% 

’'^Pf during the first half of the program 
while the remaining 35% occurred during the last half. 



^ hlch fn?a li® "d«¥outs" were found: a 

inadOToe of past police contact {over 40%) many of 

^ ® independent check of 

® unusually high number who were either 
Safn^ta^of e revived it at any one time (71%); and substan- 
umber of trainees who had drinking problems ( 47 %). 



toopouts" can generally be characterized as people who need belt, 
brt Who are not lodging for it. This is in spite rftteirfx^en! 
sive imegployment. Even though the MRC staff rated this groun 

ha?ifse^I! •!”“ “5 psychological and sorfal hel^ they 

ttfv ^ with- helping resources than any other ^p 

ICIOT such as prior police ccntacts. A fair number of these neonle 
have severt psychological problems which have not been 
or ^J^ated by psychiatric resources. As an illustration Sis 

ySSad%he^LweS*r\^^^?"^-* deviant scores on the MMPI; 
prLle^! ® treatment for psychological 
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The kind of psychological problems occurring in the "d^pouts” 
differs considerably from the .unemplpyables* Many in the sarple 
would be considered to have character diddrder symptoms such as 
irresponsibility, impulsiveness, disrergard for others and notice- 
able lack of interest in redeiving psychological help. Trainees 
with S 3 rmptoms Siich as these present a severe prcblem and it is 
difficult to construct a program which will both hold -them and 
help thein. 

' 

E« Unenplpyables 

Trainees regarded as "unemployable” by the MRC (19%) can be char- 
acrfceri zed chiefly by chronic mental illness. The types of symp- 
oms are not those that are directed against others. Rather, 
they seem to consist of such problems as anxiety, fears, depres- 
sion, confusicxi, etc. The severity of mental illness is easy to 
recognize, even by untrained persons. 

•'ynenployables?' can be anticipated to some degree by reviewing 
their past employment history. This gix)up had the poorest em- 
pl^ment history in terms of the length of their unenployment 
and exceedingly poor job references obtained from their previous 
en?>-oyer. They did nor respond to the MRC program to the point 
where they could be considered en5>lpyable. Prior to referral 

these trainees had used other community resources widely but with- 
out profit. ^ 



A number of these trainees were counseled out of the labor market 
and referred to community social and recreational programs. Some 
were referred to other carefully selected community treatment 
agencies in the hope that they might subsequently find employment. 
To all these agencies, the MRC was able to furnish carefully docu- 
diagnoses of clients* problems, thus saving the time and 
effort of the agencies* professional staff. Some trainees were 
also able to use certain finan^al aid programs based on the 
documentation of unemployability furnished by the Center. 

In effect some .of these uneniployabies were provided programs 
other than vocational in which they had a chance- to achieve 

benefits more meaningful and important than if they had found 
employment. 

T. Enployables 

Using a very liberal definit.^.on of employability the MRC 
counseling staff considered 54 trainees employable. In com- 
parison to the other groips analyzed, this group showed less 
evidence of mental illness, as the untrained observer would 
recogpize it. The-ewet prevalent signs of emotional distress 
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were symptoms such as shyness^ lade of self cqafldence , etc. 

They seemed more ready to seek help and were receptive to the 
services offered by the Center. A csqpsule description is that 
they are nice people but rather inept. 

VII. Results of the Project 

To measure the effectiveness of this program the Center was c<mcexned 
with the employment rates » the level of jobs that were attained and 
the costs of the program. 

A. Employment Status 

Since a number of trainees are still receiving services this 
section is not a final tabulation of the results. However » it 
does reflect the final outcome for most of the trainees com- 
pleting the program. 



TABI£ VI 
N=57 



Status 


Percentage 
of Trainees 


' Closed employed 


58% 


(Minimum 3 months) 




Enployed » receiving 


12% 


follow-up services 




Employable - seeking 
emplo 3 rment 


24% 


On suspension 


5% 



This t^le shows that of those trainees who satisfactorily 
completed the program (excluding "dropouts” and ^^unemploy- 
ables") 70% are currently enployed. It is probable that some 
trainees currently empl<V«d will lose their jobs before clo- 
sure while others' who are not working will find employment. 

In general » between 7o% and 80% of those trainees who satis- 
factorily complete the pr(%rm will enter .the labor market 
and hold their jdt> for a minimum, of three months^ The jd> 
placement rate for jugular MDTA programs in Minnesota is 
^^proxima^ely 76%. This se^ion indicates that the employment 
outcomes Of serving a hard-core population are conpard>le 
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to those obtained by the ES in other manpower programs* 
B« Analysis of Job Level Attained 



The Center's job placement program made a substantial effort to 
place the trainees in stable jobs at an appropriate skill and 
finahci^ level* A random list of jobs submitted in an earlier 
report illustrates the job level* - 

1; Inventory control and billing clerk (1-49) $285 a month 
2* Electrical assistant (9-00) $1«50 an hour 
3* Codctail Wed tress (2-27) salary not available 
4* Meat cutter $4*00 an hour 
5* Laborer (8-05) $1*90 an hour 
6* Housekeeping (2-29) $200 a month 
7* Assembler (9-19) $2*24 an hour 
8* Warehouse laborer (4-93) $1*69 an hour 
9* PBX operator (1-42) $1*75 an hour 
10* Punch press operator (8-78) $1*75 an hour 
11* Die cutting cloth (1-25) $1*50 an hour 

From this partial list it appears that the jobs found by these 
trainees are reascmably substantial from a salary viewpoint as 
well as an occig>ational level* In spite of the many deficiencies 
these trainees have, many of them appear to have sufficient skill 
to obtain good jobs* The most striking individual example was 
a trainee who was earning $40 a week prior to the program and dur- 
ing the 1st year of employment following the program earned over 
$9,000* 

A final criterion for evaluating such a program is the stability 
of job placement* Unfortunately, this cannot be measured ade- 
quately at this time* The recoils of the first eleven trainees 
who found employment over one year ago indicate nine, are still 
employed* However, irrespective of this finding a more detailed 
follow up needs to be done* 

C* Service Rates and Costs 

As described in an earlier section (III Services Offered) the 
services are provided by a team of eight professionals* These 
services are offered, on the average, over a ten to twelve month 
period of time* The total amount of services that were provided 
(excluding medical and psychiatric consultants) are shown in 
Table VII* 
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TABLE VII 



Group • 


Vocational 


Case 


Psych- 


Group 




Average 
Hours of 


Counseling 


. Work 


oloiy 


Work 


Total 


I'Hc. Eval, 


Employables 


10.9 


7.9 


1.1 


6.3 


1415 


130 


Ikiemployables 

' 1 


7.1 


5.5 


1.6 


5.2 


330 


136 


Dropouts 


2.2 


4.8 


1.3 


5.0 


226 


38 


No Starts 


— 


1.0 


— 


— 


46 


— 








Total 




2017 


9902 



Reading across Table VII the first 4 coluinns represent the average 
number of interviews provided by Vocational Counseling, Casewwic, 
Psychology as well as Group Work sessions for each of the 11 trainees 
who were seen by the Center according to certain outcomes. The fifth 
colunn IS the total number of interviews and gr^up work sessions pro- 
vided to all trainees who were seen. The last column is the average 
and the total number of hours spent in the. work evaluation area. 



^is table reflects the total amount of services that were provided 
by the MRC, Since the Center does not tabulate service rates until 
the cases are closed the figures reflect projections based on those 
rates which have been tabulated to date. In total, these 137 trainees 
(excluding those that did not come in for the first interview), were 
provided over 2,000 interviews asid ?x?oup sessions and 9,902 hours 
spent in the work evaluation unit, in addition, approximately one-half 

of the san 5 >le were reviewed by the Center’s psychiatric and medical 
consultants. 



shows that trainees classed as employable received an average 
of 26.2 interviews and group sessions as well as an average of 130 
houw in the Work Evaluation program. As trainees demonstrate less 
emplc^ment potential, the casework staff became more active. Dropouts, 
for example, were seen twice as often by the caseworker as compared 
to the counselors. A surprising figure is that the uneniployables 
spent more time in the Work Evaluation area than any other group. 
App»ently the Center’s staff wished to explore every possible device 
before categorizing a Trainee as unemployable. 



Using figures compiled by the ES, the total average cost per enrollee 
served was $803. This includes the cost of MRC services, ES and Voca- 
tional Education Administrative costs and training allowances. Other 
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State manpower pvo^sda awrajre $l,3Si7 per enrollee (enrollees 
aw defined ^ all those who actually start a program - it in- 
cludes ** dropouts**' and- early terminations! )• .Hie ninety-one 
trainees starting the program wew considered by the ES as MRC ' 
enrollees* 

D« Conclusions 

Hiis section has demonstrated that the types of services .pro- 
vided by the MRC for trainees selected in the manner previously 
described are effective in terms of finding employment. Further- 
more, these trainees are able to find reasonably substantial jobs 
aiid our early findings are that they are holding these jobs. 
Lastly, the costs of providing such services compare quite favor- 
ably with other MDTA programs. 
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MINNEAPOLIS REHABILITATION CENTER 
1900 Chicago Ave. 



Guidalihas for Salaction and Refarral 

MDTA 



Th© Minnaapolis Rahabilifafion Canfcx* is now abl© tro provida 
spacial vocational sarvicas to approximataly one hundred un- 
employed parsons under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, The Center is located at 1900 Chicago Avenue in Minneapolis 
and has been providing special employment programs for unemployed 
persons for the past three years. Referrals of MDTA trainees can 
be made to the Center by any ES office in the state. The services 
start on October 7 and will be available for one year. 

Trainee Selection t 

^© Center is interested in providing services to persons who are 
best described as the "hard-core” unenplqyed. Generally, these 
aro pe^le who, for a variety of reasons (limited skills, marginal 
education, poor 36 b choice, bad work histozy, etc,),you feel are 
not reasonable candidates for a job. In other instances these may 
be people who have been sent out on a succession of appropriate jobs 
with poor results. In short, they represent difficult placement 
pTOblems. No physical handicap need be present. More specifically 
the services a^ available to any unemployed male or female resident 
of the State of Minnesota who: 
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1 . Is interested in full-time, permanent work. 

2, Is not ^le to make use of the usual placement, 
counseling and training programs the ES now offers. 

3; Might be interested in jobs which are generally of 
an entry level nature (Machine Operators, Assemblers, 

Kitchen worker. File Clerk, Helperjii, etc.) 

4, Seem to be willing to spend between 2 and 12 weeks in 
a Center preparing themselves for a job, 

5; Willing to accept employment in the TVin Cities, 

Referral Procedures : 

Simply fill out a post card and send it to the Center. When reviewed, 
the Center will invite the trainee by letter to come in for an inter- 
view. Wives or paints are also invited. The interview is to explain 
what we do, determine the trainee's interest iind make the necessary 
arrangements to start the program. Housing ax«rangements will be made 
. clients. After the interview the trainee will usually 

start the program within two weeks. The program will receive special- 
ized services of a vocational, social and psychological nature as well 
as entry level skill training and job placement services. 
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What to tell the Trainees; 

Most of what a trainee needs to know in order to come over for the 
firat interview is contained in this memo* If you are pressed for 
further details • tell the trainee to ssk us the questions during 
his first ihter^dew. Don’t try to talk them into starting the prp^ 
gram* Emphasize coming over for the first interview so that they 
can decide for themselves after the interview whether or not they 
wish to start the program* We expect that many will not be en- 
thusiastic* Don't let this stop you from referring* We're used to 
working with this problem* A sanple of what you might sa^r would her 
"I think that there's a possibility that another agenqr might be of 
more help to you with your job problem*" "It might be a good idea to 
go over and see them to see what they have to say*" 
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Special Problems ; 

If there are ^y questions or special problems that come up« call 
FE 3-2335 and tell the switchboard operartor what you would like to 
know* She will connect you with the person who can best answer your 
questions* 
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